TRADITIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS 


By James Robson 

The question whether a tradition transmitted on a single person’s 
authority {babar al-wabid ) can be accepted has led to much discus¬ 
sion. Safi‘1 has argued strongly in favour of accepting babar al- 
wabid\ He says that while only a prophet can have complete 
knowledge, an ordinary man may be alone in possessing some 
piece of knowledge. As the community as a whole retains all 
knowledge, what he lacks can be found elsewhere. 1 Safi‘I 
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devotes a chapter of his Risala to the subject. 1 There he states 
that the minimum required to establish a basis of proof is the 
information from one man going back till it reaches the Prophet 
or the one of later date who is its source. But there are certain 
requirements for its validity. The man must be reliable regarding 
his religion and truthful in his traditions, he should have suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the language to recognize words which can 
change the meaning, and he should transmit the exact words he 
heard and not report merely the meaning of a tradition. Among 
the qualities SafiT demands are that the single transmitter must 
not be a mudallis ,* and that what he transmits should not disagree 
with what others transmit. While he would not normally accept 
the testimony of one man in a court of law, he accepts such a 
source for Tradition, arguing that the Prophet sent out single 
emissaries with messages, which shows that there is a difference 
between frabar and testimony in a court. 

Buhar?3 has a short book of five bobs on traditions from indivi¬ 
duals, but he does nothing more than present the traditions. Why 
he has included this short selection is not clear, for elsewhere 
throughout his $abib he gives traditions of the same type. Mus¬ 
lim, when arguing against those who hold that a tradition cannot 
be accepted unless it is known that the transmitter met the man 
whose authority he quotes, says that those who make such un¬ 
warranted conditions have allowed that babar al-wdhid must be 
accepted when a tiqa* quotes another tiqa who is alone in trans¬ 
mitting the tradition. 5 One may presume from this that he him¬ 
self held such information to be valid, a view supported by 
Nawawi who says in his commentary on Muslim’s §abthh that 
Muslim’s words draw attention to the necessity of acting upon 
fcabar al-wdhid. He states that this view is held by the main body of 
Muslims, Companions, Followers, and traditionists, faqths’ 7 and 
asbdb al-uful* of later date. But while he accepts such knowledge 
only from a tiqa, he says that it conveys probability and not 
absolute knowledge. Yet he disagrees with those who do not 
accept frabar al-wdhid and also with those who accept only the 
“solitary” traditions given by Buhari and Muslim. He points 
out, as Safi‘I did, that the Prophet’s letters and the single mes¬ 
sengers he sent out were always treated as authoritative. 

1 Pp. 569 ff. 1 One who tries to conceal defects in die tindd. 

* xcv (Apbdral-S^dd). 4 Trustworthy. * x, 6). 

6 Ibid. 1 Canon lawyers. 

8 Those versed in the principles of jurisprudence. 
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Ibn Qutaiba 1 ridicules those who base their different views 
about the number of transmitters required to establish a tradi¬ 
tion on certain verses from the Qur’an, saying that they might as 
well quote xvin, 21 to show that eight are necessary, or lxxxv, 30 
to show that nineteen are necessary. 2 If they had remembered 
that God sent only one messenger it would have helped them to 
recognize that a truthful ‘adl is truthful in babar just as the 
messenger who conveys messages from God most high is 
truthful. 

The Hapb al-Bagdadi, while pointing out that Companions, 
Followers and fatfibs accepted information from individuals, 3 
argues that babar al-wabid cannot be accepted in matters of reli¬ 
gion of which mukallafs are required to have knowledge.* If, 
however, it refers to matters not otherwise known to be confirmed 
by or related from the Prophet, it is accepted and must be acted 
upon. But if it is contrary to common sense, or to* a law laid 
down by the Qur’an, or to a known smna y it is not accepted. 

§ubhl al-$alih 5 quotes Ibn Hazm as saying that information 
from a single ‘ adl from one of like quality back to the Prophet 
gives absolute knowledge and must serve as a basis for action. 
He considers this preferable to the view which accepts only the 
“solitary” traditions given by Buhari and Muslim, or that which 
accepts others which are sound, or NawawTs view that such 
information conveys probability and not absolute knowledge. 

A distinction must be made between babar al-wafrid and babar 
al-abdd. Dozy 6 says: se dit en parlant d’une tradition qui 

s’appuie sur l’autoritd d’un seul compagnon du Proph£te ou 
seulement sur celle des et que les juris cons ultes rejettent si 

son authenticity ne peut pas £tre prouv£e.” Lane, 7 on the other 
hand, while not referring to traditionists, gives a meaning more 
in keeping with their ordinary usage. He says: in lexi¬ 

cology, signifies what have been transmitted by some of the lexicologists , 
but not by such a number of them as cannot be supposed to have agreed to a 
falsehood . What has been transmitted by this number is termed 
s !>u.” This agrees with the usage of traditionists. For example, 

1 Muptalif pp. 78 £ 

1 xvm, 21 refers to the seven sleepers of Ephesus and their dog, lxxiv, 30 

to the nineteen guardians of hell-fire ( saqar ). The passages quoted by others 

are for two authorities, v, 105; for three, ix, 123; for twelve, v, 15; for 
twenty, vm, 66; for seventy, vn, 154. Cf. also Ibkdm, 1, 104 f. 

* KJfiya, pp. 26 ff. 4 Ibid. p. 432. 3 Muftalap, p. 152. 

6 Supplement, 1, 11. 7 Lexicon, p. 29. 
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the Hatib 1 and HazimI 2 both remark that faabar al-abad is that which 
falls short of the characteristics of tawdtur . Jaza’irl notes that 
babar al-abad is divided by some into malbtir and gair malbdr y but 
that others make the division mutawatir, malbdr and dbdd In 
another passage he says that if babar al-abad has three or more 
transmitters at every stage it is called maJbur> if two at some stage 
and never less elsewhere it is called *&(&> and if at one stage or at 
all there is only one transmitter it is called garth. He says it does 
not matter if the has only one Companion, or if the malbur 
has less than three. 4 This statement disagrees with what has been 
quoted already, as one would have expected the garth to be called 
babar al-wdbid* 

$ubhl al-$alih points out that the technical use of what he calls 
al-badtt al-abad! does not always apply to frabar al-wabid\ it can 
apply to garth, or malbur* One may suggest that babar'al- 
dbdd might be translated as “tradition recorded by units” (i.e. 
less than ten), in contrast to traditions transmitted by larger 
numbers and also to babar al-wdbid which is strictly a tradition 
from a single man. From the common technical usage there is 
clearly a distinction between babar al-wdbid zndfrabar al-abad, even 
though some are inclined to confuse the two phrases. 

I 

A type of babar al-wdbid which is known as v^iyadat al-tiqat (addi¬ 
tional material by trustworthy authorities) refers to some addition 
in text oiisnad. Hakim 7 calls this “extra words relating to fiqb, the 
addition being given by a single raw!”, adding that its occur¬ 
rence is rare and that there are few who are versed in the subject. 
He gives some examples without indicating the value of the 
additional material, except that he calls three of the men to whom 
he refers tiqa and one tiqa mdmun. Presumably he is prepared to 
accept additions from men of such quality. 

The Hatib 8 deals with the subject much more fully. He says a 
vyydda from an 'adl** must be accepted, for the form of the tradi¬ 
tion without it does not render it false. 10 Faqibs in general say 

1 Kifdya, p. 16, * Suntf, p. 38. 

3 TaM/Jb, p. 35. 4 Ibid. p. 209. 

* But is quite commonly included with the others among dbdd. C£. 
Nu$ba, p. 8. 6 Mutfalafi, p. 151 n. 

7 Mdrifa, p. 130. 8 Kifdya, pp. 424 ff. 

9 One whose testimony is acceptable. 10 CL Ibkim, n, 90 f.; Bd*if, p. 68. 
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that a %iyada of a tiqa who is alone in transmitting it must be 
accepted, and they make no distinctions regarding its nature, 
even though it may change some legal prescription. The Harib 
accepts a yiydda from a tiqa who has previously transmitted the 
same tradition without it, but some of the Safi‘i school do not, 
although they would accept the ^iydda from someone else. The 
Hatlb holds that a qiydda should be accepted when the rawi 1 is 
l adl ixzftz 2 and mutqin 3 debit* for his 'addla* is not impugned 
because others do not transmit it. He mentions some reasons for 
the presences absence of the ^iyada. One person may have been 
present alone when the tradition was being transmitted, or some¬ 
one may have entered too late to hear the ?(iydda, or some might 
hear it and forget it, or some might fall asleep, or be distracted, 
or leave before the transmission is finished. The fact that someone 
says he did not hear a vjydda given by someone else does not prove 
the one who gives it to be false. A raw may even forget a ^iyada 
and transmit a tradition without it, then later remember it and 
include it. Just as it is recognized that a tradition must be accepted 
from a tiqa although the authority from whom he received it 
has forgotten it, 6 so is it with a ^iyada. 

Ibn al-$alah 7 says he has seen three divisions made of what a 
tiqa is alone in transmitting: (i) it disagrees with and denies what 
other tiqas transmit, and so is rejected; (2) there is no disagree¬ 
ment or denial, so it is accepted; (3) there is an extra word trans¬ 
mitted by no one else, this being in an intermediate position. 8 He 
finds some difficulty in dealing with the problem of traditions 
which are given in mursal form by some and in fully connected 
form elsewhere. While many consider that the mursal form is to 
be preferred, there are others who treat the fully connected isnad 
as %iyadat al-tiqa which should be accepted. Ibn al-$alah is 
content to leave the matter by saying that God knows best.® 

Mai^ais 10 covers the subject well, but he says that when a man 
gives two versions of a tradition, the second with a \iyada , this 
hitter is considered an error and the shorter version is preferred. 
This does not agree with all that has been said above.. But he 

1 Tran s mi t ter. 3 One who knows his material by heart. 

* Exact. 4 Accurate. * Reliability. 

6 Cf. KifSya t .p. 380. 7 pp. 96 ft . . 

8 Nufrbaj pp. 19 £ states p ref erence for a r^tykda by one of more authority 
than those with whom he disagrees, but does not hold that even a ^iydda from 

' an *adl must be accepted in all circumstances. 

9 He” grvesrmore details of different views on p. *77. C£j Kifiya, pp. 409 f£; 

Nawawl, farfci, 20. 10 J^A. (rx), xvti, 108 S. 
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quotes Abu Na§r b. al-§abbag who, while holding this opinion, 
makes two exceptions: (i) when the ram makes it clear that he 
has received the two versions on different occasions; (2) when he 
says in transmitting the version with the vfydda that its absence in 
the earlier version was due to his forgetting it. 

From what has been quoted it is clear that different views have 
been held regarding additional material from a tiqa y for it obvi¬ 
ously raised difficulties. The yatib’s attempt to show how the 
additional material may arise is perhaps as good an effort as any to 
surmount the difficulty. 


II 

The terms ford and gartb are* not always kept distinct, indeed they 
are sometimes said to be synonymous; but it is better to keep 
them separate and discuss the ford first. 

A distinction is made between fard muflaq and ford nisbi . 1 The 
former means that one Follower transmits from one Companion 
and that the whole isnad, or most of it, may have only one man at 
each stage. The latter is used when several Followers transmit 
from a Companion, but only one person transmits from one or 
more of these Followers; and this is more commonly called garth y 
which means that garth is then treated as a type of ford. But it 
should be noted that when one is speaking of a tradition which 
someone is alone in transmitting one may say either afrada or 
agraba bihi fulan , so that whichever type is being referred to either 
verbal root may be used. 

Hakim 2 is the one who gives the most distinct description of 
the fard 9 dividing it into three classes: (1) when the people of one 
centre are the only ones to transmit a tradition from a Companion; 
(2) when a single man transmits from an imam ; 3 (3) when the 
people of one town or district are the only ones to transmit from 
the people of another. He gives examples of each. 

Ibn al-§alah 4 divides the fard into the two types mentioned 
above, 5 and he seems in general to approve of Hakim’s classes, but 
he makes a distinction regarding the reliability of the tradition if 

1 Nufrba, p. 11. But on p. 8 Ibn Hajar also speaks of al-garib al-mutlaq and 
al-garib al-msbJ. a Ma'rifa y pp. 9 6 S. 

* He illustrates (z) by two traditions which have a single transmitter from 

Zuhrl and one in which *Abd al-Rafrmftn is alone in transmitting from Sufyftn 
al-Taurl from Wi$il al-Ahdab. He adds that this class occurs often. 

4 ‘Ul£m t p. 95. * I.e. muflaq and nisbi. 
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one speaks of the people of a district transmitting it when one 
really means that one man from that district transmitted it. While 
fard in general are to be accepted as reliable, he feels that this 
variety is not. He inclines to the view that fard and garth have 
much in common, but says that everything called fard is not 
reckoned as belonging to garth, as when, fard is used of the people 
of one district. 1 * * 

Nawawi, in the introduction to his commentary on Muslim’s 
Sab#* seems to use fard in its ordinary sense of one being alone, 
for he divides it into two classes. The first is that which is 
accepted. There is no disagreement with other transmissions and 
the sole transmitter is thoroughly versed, or it comes near to this 
standard. The second is rejected because its sole transmitter dis¬ 
agrees with one whose memory is superior, or is one whose quali¬ 
ties of memory and exactness do not qualify him to be recognised 
when he is a sole transmitter. 

There seems to be some confusion in defining fard traditions. 
The two classes which Nawawi rejects are really the ladd which 
will be dealt with later. Part of trie trouble arises from a tendency 
to use fard in its ordinary meaning rather than in the technical 
meaning. When we do keep more closely to the technical mean¬ 
ing we find that fard is not applied purely to traditions from 
individuals, but very commonly to separate districts which are 
the only sources of the transmission. 3 

III 

A distinction must be made between garth and garth al- badst. The 
latter is a different subject altogether, for it deals with unusual 
words which occur in traditions. 4 

1 'UluM^ p. 230. On p. 84 he calls the tradition on deeds being dependent 
on intentions a fard tradition, its isndd having only one man at each stage: 

Yahy& b. SaTd from Muhammad b. Ib rahim from ‘Alqama b. Waqqi? from 
‘Umar b. aHfaftib from the Prophet. This would be an example of alfard ai- 
MKflaq. CJL N*frba t p. 7. 2 Sarfr t I, 22. 

* For fard traditions see also pp. 65, 232 flf; J^A.OS. vn, 100/103 
(*Abd al-Haqq), 108/117 (dc), xvii, iii 8 .; MuffaJafi, pp. 238 1 

4 But faxrlb aJ-baJjf does occur sometimes in the sense of &arlb. C£. Kifdya, 
p. 141, quoting Ibrahim al-Na^a‘1 (d. 95/714), and pp. 142 £, quoting *Isa b. 
Yanus (d. 191/807). A footnote to ‘Ufa ir, p. 231, quotes ‘Abd al-Razziq (d. 
211/827) in die same sense. Hakim QAa'rifa, pp. 88 ff) has a chapter entitled 
Ma'rifat al-alf&% ai-£xrlba fil mttttbt (uncommon words in die texts), which sug¬ 
gests that he did not know the technical use ofgarlb aJ-badtt; and Ksfaya^. 25 5 
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It would appear that the technical use of garib took some time 
to develop, and therefore.many of the objections which are made, 
to garib traditions most probably do not refer to what traditionists 
came to recognize as a distinct class. Ibn Qutaiba argues that 
traditionists did not collect weak and garib traditions because 
they believed them to be genuine, but for the purpose of making a 
distinction. 1 The Hatlb seems to disapprove altogether of garib 
traditions, for he quotes many statements expressing dis-. 
approval. 2 He deplores the fondness of his contemporaries for 
studying books containing garib traditions rather than those con¬ 
taining malbur. He quotes from Ahmad b. HanbaL, “The worst 
type of traditions is thegara’ib which are not acted upon or relied 
upon”, and follows it by a number of other statements expressing 
disapproval. But in all that he says he does not explain what he 
means by garib . 

TirmidI mentions three classes of garib : 3 (i) with one line of 
transmission; (a) with an addition to what is normally recorded; 
(3) with some peculiarity relating to the isrnd. No. (2) is what we 
have already noted as \iyddat al-tiqa . No. (3) is illustrated by a 
tradition which TirmidI had heard from Abu Kuraib and three 
other men all of whom quoted Abu Usama, whereas two 
authorities whom he consulted had heard it only by the transmis¬ 
sion of Abu Kuraib. TirmidI considers his four sources of infor¬ 
mation to be garib as he is alone in having this information; but 
this is surely a use of the term peculiar to himself. We certainly 
do not meet this use in later writers. 

Hakim also gives three classes :* (1) those with only one chain 
of transmission which are in the §ahibs of Buharl and Muslim; (2) 
those in which laibs are the only ones to transmit a tradition 
(illustrated by one from Malik given only by Safi*! and one from 
al-Nadr b. Sumail given only by Sa‘Id b. Mas'ud); 5 (3) those 

uses gprlb al-lufei (v.L al-'arabJja) in a chapter heading. But on the other hand 
G~A*L, 1,166,184,188 gives garib aJ-paJ!t2& the title of books by early authors* 
and also on p. 275 as the title of one by Uaflibl (d. 386 or 388/996 ^998), a 
contemporary of Hakim. 

1 p. 89. He considers garib traditions unreliable. 

* KifOyo, pp. .141 f. * n, 240 f. Cf. JSS. vi, 48. 

4 Ma'rifa , pp. 94 8 . His title for the chapter is Ma*rifat aJ-grrlb min al- 
jkk&t, and in introducing his second and third classes he calls them garib 
al-baMt. 

5 Hakim calls this tradition one of the afrad of al-Na^r b. Sumail from 
Su*ba. The only transmitter from al-NaxJi known to Hikim was Sa‘Id b 
Mas'fid. 
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which are garth so far as the text is concerned. He illustrates the 
third type by a tradition which he calls garth in isndd and text, and 
by another which has only one line of transmission. 

Ibn al-$alah goes into more detail. 1 He quotes Abu Abdallah 
b. Munda al-l§bahanl as saying that garth traditions are those of 
such imams as Zuhti and Qatida whose traditions arc collected, 
being called garth when only one man transmits them. Ibn al- 
§alah says a tradition is called garih when a traditionist is alone in 
transmitting it, and also when he is alone in mentioning some 
detail, whether in text or isndd. He divides garih into those which 
are sound and those which are not sound, the latter being the 
main class. He says Ahmad b. Hanbal declared more than once, 
“Do not write these garih traditions for they are rejected, and 
most of them come from weak transmitters”. Ibn al-$alah gives 
another division: (i) in both text and isndd t when one person is 
alone in giving the text; (2) in isndd , when a tradition given by a 
number of Companions is given by one man from a different 
Companion, called garth min ddlikai wajb (i.e. by that line of trans¬ 
mission), the text not being garih \ (3) garcfih aJ-duyity in the isndds 
of sound traditions. This, he says, is what TirmidI means by 
garih min bdddl wajb . He remarks that there is nothing garih in text 
but not in isndd unless a solitary transmitter is quoted by a number 
of people, in which event the tradition becomes garih malbur, being 
garih in text alone. At one end of the isndd it is garih but at the 
other mad bur. He gives the tradition on deeds depending on 
intentions as an example, but he had already called it a ford 
tradition, 2 

Other authorities 3 do not say anything distinctively different 
from what has been mentioned already, but Tahanawl 4 and ‘Abd 
al-Haqq 3 remark that garih is sometimes used meaning dadd y this 
being what Bagawi means when he says by way of criticism in 
Masdhib al-surtna that a tradition is garih. 

$ubhl al-§alih, 6 the most recent writer on the technical terms 
of Hadity notes that garih and ford have much in common both in 
the ordinary usage of the language and in their technical use, but 
after pointing out the distinction between ai-fard ai-muflaq and al - 
ford al-nishi (the latter most commonly being called garih), he very 

1 pp. 229 ff. 2 See above, p. 333 n. 1. . 

3 Cf. Nufrba , pp. 8 ff. Although Ibn Ha jar distinguishes between ai-fard al- 

muflaqvnA ai-fard di-msbl y saying the latter is usually called garih t he speaks of 
ai-garJb al-mvflaq and aJ-^arfh al-msbf on p. 8. See J.A. (ix), xvm, 106 ff. 

4 P. 1088. ? ]~A.OS. vn, 101/103. 6 Muftalafr, pp. 238 ff. 
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surprisingly quotes three types oi garth which he says are given by 
Hakim. The three types he mentions are indeed by Hakim, but he 
calls them ford. Hakim has separate chapters on garth and on ford 
from which quotations have been made above in the appropriate 
places. 1 

IV 

The Idd£ tradition is not generally considered to be on a level with 
any of the others mentioned already. Hakim 2 and Ibn al-§al£h 3 
quote Safi‘i as saying that ladd does not mean that a tiqa transmits 
something given by no one else; it is a tradition given by a tiqa 
which disagrees with what others transmit. 

Hakim holds that it is a tradition which a tiqa is alone in trans¬ 
mitting with no tradition with which it can be compared. But he 
insists that the ladd is not ma'lul (invalid), for that is the kind where 
one tradition is inserted in another, or where the transmitter has 
some fancy of his own, or where a tradition in mursal form is given 
by one who has Some fancy of his own with a fully connected 
isnad. He then mentions three traditions, but although each man 
in the isnad of the first was imam tiqa and Hakim could find no 
defect in it, he learned that Buharl had pointed out that the tradi¬ 
tion is spurious. But he holds that the other two have no defect 
in them although they are not reported by any other line of 
transmission. 4 

The Hatib has not much to say about ladd traditions, but the 
views he quotes suggest that he considers them of little value. 
After making a statement like that already quoted from Safi% he 
quotes Abu ‘All $alih b. Muhammad as saying that a Iddd tradi¬ 
tion is one which is munkar and not recognized. He also quotes 
Su^ who said that a ladd tradition comes only from a Iddd man. 3 

Ibn al-$alah quotes Abu Ya‘li al-HaMl al-Qazwinl as saying 
that authorities held that ladd applies to that which has only one 
isnad from a laifc who may or may not be ztiqa. If he is not utiqa it 
is abandoned; if he is, one hesitates and does not use it as a basis 
of proof. Ibn al-§alah holds that SifiTs definition applies only to 
what is not accepted. But others include among Iddd the tradi¬ 
tions about deeds depending on intentions and Muhammad 

1 It should, however, be said that §ubbl al-§ilih remarks on die com¬ 
paratively small difference which Hftkim seems to make b e tween ford and 
garlb. 1 Mu'rifa , p. 119. 

* ‘Uitev, p. 83. KifdjOy p. 141, quotes Sifi‘1 somewhat differently, but the 
general sense is the same. 4 Ma'rifa, pp. 119 ff. * Xz/Jjw, pp. 140 £. 
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entering Mecca wearing a helmet, both of which are given by 
Buhari and Muslim although there is only one isnad by a tiqa. 
Muslim said Zuhrl had about ninety traditions in which no one 
else gave the same by sound isndds. One therefore sees that it is 
impossible to be as dogmatic as jjalill and Hakim. Ibn al-$alah 
goes on to mention classes of ladd . When there is only one raws 
his tradition is considered and if it disagrees with one from a man 
of better memory and accuracy it is ladd mardud y but if it does not 
disagree with what others say, the ram is considered. If he is a 
man on whose accuracy reliance can be placed it is accepted, but 
not otherwise. If, however, he is not far from the grade of an 
accurate bdfiz whose unique traditions are accepted, his tradition 
is approved and not treated like weak traditions; but if he is far 
from that grade it is rejected. The ladd mar dad is of two classes: (i) 
the “solitary” tradition which disagrees; (2) the “solitary” tradi¬ 
tion with no accurate tiqa who can uphold its worth. 1 * 

Ibn Ha jar says the technical meaning of ladd is that in which a 
ram disagrees with one of greater weight than himself, but that it 
differs from munkar because its rawtis not weak. Both munkar and 
ladd show disagreement with other authorities, but the ladd has 
someone who is a tiqa or a saduq . 1 Those who treat them as alike 
are negligent, but God knows best. 3 

Tahanawl 4 quotes some notes attached to Sorb al-nuhba giving 
seven divisions of the ladd : (1) that in which a ram disagrees with 
one who has greater weight; (a) that in which an acceptable tradi- 
tionist disagrees with one who is abler (“acceptable” being a 
more general term than tiqa or sadOq y being of lower grade than 
tiqa ); (3) that in which a tiqa disagrees with a more trustworthy 
authority (this being a more particular aspect of the subject than 
the second, just as the second is more particular than the first); (4) 
that which comes from a ravt who is always characterized by bad 
memory, for when it is incidental it is called “confused” (the 
meaning of “bad memory” being that one is less often correct 
than wrong); 3 * (5) that which a Saif? is alone in transmitting; (6) 
that which a tiqa is alone in transmitting without anything to 

1 ‘UZtfar,pp. 8) ft C£.J~A.OS. vn, 110/120 (Jurjinl); Nawawl, Sar^ y 1,11. 

* Truthful. 

* Nufrba, pp. 12, 21. 

4 TaMnawI, p. 742. He gets this from marginal notes on a copy he had 
seen. 

5 ‘Abd al-Haqq (J.O.AS. vn, 68/69) “Y 8 bad memory involves being 

oftener wrong and forgetful than right, or equally so. 
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corroborate it; (7) SafiTs definition of disagreement with what 
others transmit 

‘Abd al-Haqq remarks that in ordinary usage ladd means one 
who is alone or comes out from the community; in technical 
usage it is what is transmitted disagreeing with what tiqdt 
transmit. 1 Garth sometimes occurs with the meaning of Iddd y 
which is what the author of Masdbtb al-suma means when he finds 
fault with a tradition by calling it garth, Some use ladd of a tradi¬ 
tion by a single rawi without considering the question of dis¬ 
agreement with tiqat. They can speak of traditions being sahib 
Iddd and fabtb gair Iadd y thus treating the Idd£ as not being neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent with soundness. 2 But on the other hand it is 
held that disagreement with authorities is what produces the Iadd y 
and this may arise from lack of accuracy and good memory, or 
lack of care to avoid change and substitution. If bad memory is 
constant throughout a man’s life his traditions are not considered, 
and some traditionists include this in the Iddd / 

Jaza’iri quotes Safi% Halil! and Hakim, saying that the views 
of the last two are difficult because they include the “solitary” 
traditions of men who are reliable and accurate, whereas ladd 
traditions are not sound* Sddd is properly applicable when a tiqa 
disagrees with a greater authority, equally so whether there is an 
addition or an omission in text or isndd, Some say that if a sad&q is 
alone with no corroborating tradition and is not as accurate as 
one whose traditions ate fafrtb or hasan y this is ladd, but if he dis¬ 
agrees with other traditions what he transmits is mtmkar, 
A second kind of ladd is the tradition of one who has sufficient 
accuracy for fabib or has an when he disagrees with a greater 
authority/ 


V 

Something must be said in general regarding fard y garth and 
ladd traditions. Ford means “ single ”, “ individual ”; garth means 
“odd”, "unusual”; ladd means “isolated”, “solitary”. These 
terms, therefore, are close to one another in their everyday mean¬ 
ing, which is probably why there is a certain amount of confusion 
when they are used with reference to traditions. Traditionists 
tried to use them as technical terms to convey a more or less 

1 J~A.OS. vr^.97/98. * 1 Ibid, 101/103. *7^. 68/69. 

4 TatffJb, pp. 120 £ For Iddd, cf. alsoUT/V, pp. 61 (ix),-xvn f .ioi £; 

MuffaJap, pp. 204 £ 
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precise meaning, but there was a constant tendency to confuse the 
matter by sometimes using the terms in their everyday and some¬ 
times in their technical meaning. This, incidentally, must have 
made it difficult to reach a general agreement on the exact nature 
of the technical usage. 

Some treated ford and garth as synonymous. Others have 
divided ford into ford mutlaq and ford nishi , the latter being called 
garth . This is clearly stated by Ibn Hajar. There seems to have 
been considerable difficulty in keeping garth quite separate from 
fard y and although the nouns came to be used for different types, 
the verb from either root could always be used to indicate that 
someone was alone in transmitting a tradition. The clearest 
distinction is made when only ford is used for traditions peculiar 
to a certain district. Garth seems to have taken some time to be 
established as a term for traditions which may be acceptable, for 
some earlier writers appear to have used it for traditions which 
were strange and so not acceptable. This usage was applied even 
by so late a writer as Bagawi (d. 516/1122, or 510/1117). Ibn al- 
galah (d. 643/1245) says that some garth traditions are sound, but 
that most are not sound. This, of course, does not necessarily 
mean that they are weak, for there are grades of traditions 
between sound and weak. It is even possible to find ford tradi¬ 
tions called unacceptable although they are usually considered 
acceptable. We have already seen that Nawawi says some ford 
traditions are accepted and others rejected, but those he rejects 
are the type elsewhere called ladd. Even here his view differs 
from that of Ibn Hajar who distinguishes between ladd and 
mtmkar . It is surprising to find that Ibn al-§alah can also give as a 
class of munkar the ford tradition which does not contain among 
its transmitters one of such reliability and full competence as to 
make it acceptable. 1 One feels that here he is using ford in its 
everyday meaning. 

$ubhl al-$alih very pertinently remarks that the $add is difficult 
to define. We have seen that Siifi‘1 uses this term for a tradition 
given by a tiqa who disagrees with what others transmit. His 
actual words are intiama \l-Iadd an yarwiya 'l-tiqa badttb** yubdlifu 
ftbi 9 l-nds . One wonders what exactly he meant by al-nds. §ubhl 
al-§alih says he meant al-tiqdt, but did not clearly state that dis¬ 
agreement was with someone superior or more trustworthy. 2 
This may possibly 4 be correct. Ibn Hajar says definitely that it is a 
tradition in which a tiqa disagrees with one of greater authority 
1 'Ultm, p. 89. 1 Mujtalaht p. 205. 
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than himself. $ubhl al-$alih quotes Ibn Katir who said that a tiqa 
who is alone in transmitting something is accepted if he is l adl 
ddbifbaftz/ and he sums up his discussion by saying the sound 
view is that a tradition called ladd must be “solitary” and dis¬ 
agree with others. When one speaks of a “solitary” tradition 
from a tiqa or one who is not a tiqa which does not disagree with 
others, this is not ladd but a kind of ford muflaq. It is to be noted, 
however, that $ubhl al-$alih places the ladd among weak tradi¬ 
tions, a view which was not held by everyone. Hakim finds some 
value in ladd traditions, but the Hatib finds them unacceptable. 
Ibn al-§alah, however, divides the ladd into those which are 
rejected because they come from one who is not a tiqa and those 
which are treated with caution when they come from a tiqa. If 
the man is 'adi bdfc his tradition is accepted, and if he is not far 
short of that grade his tradition is not treated like weak tradi¬ 
tions. But he has not succeeded in making a clear distinction 
between Jqdjl and garth. He accepts as sound garth traditions 
which come from a single man of sufficient worth, but he says 
exactly the same about acceptable ladd traditions. Ibn Ha jar 
seems to adopt a reasonable position when he distinguishes 
between ladd and mtmkar , for he says that a ladd tradition has 
someone who is either tiqa otsadUq. That might conceivably make 
it questionable to some degree, but not to such a degree as would 
compel one to declare it weak. §ubhi al-§alih goes too far in 
placing the ladd among the weak traditions, for he is well aware 
of authorities who do not do this, although the ladd docs include 
traditions which are considered weak. 

In conclusion it may be noted that although writers on the 
technical terms treat Qyadat al-tiqa as a separate class, it is not 
essentially different from the garth of which it is really a kind of 
subdivision, and it is sometimes included in garth . 

* Cf. Bfit, p. 62. 
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